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views amount really to nothing else than Aristotle's
doctrine of o^oA^, or leisure, which Bagehot con-
ceives not, in the anaemic latter day manner, as a
kind of aesthetical puttering, but as a way of life
merging into the religious idea of a life of contempla-
tion.
Bagehot's conception of happiness is, to be sure,
not entirely spiritual. One would hardly expect a
banker and economist utterly to condemn wealth,
and indeed Bagehot considers it of great importance
in making leisure possible and affording the means
of rendering it elegant and artistic. Moreover,
wealth, like position, which, as we have seen, he
also considered very important, is an entry into the
great world, and therefore a broadening and
socializing influence.12 Rightly used, it enriches
leisure, and connects the delicate, intangible life
of the mind with the hard, yet read and vital life of
society.
To sum up, happiness depends on a proper
balance between labour and leisure, between
external and internal action; since the internal, to
be broad and human, must be moral, obviously
happiness must depend upon the pursuit of virtue
and self perfection. Bagehot's idea of perfection, I
need scarcely say, is of something large and har-
monious. He conceives of virtue humanistically, as
of a mean between extremes, an internal symmetry
and comeliness, a fine poise and balance of soul.
He objects to all excess, even an excess of goodness.
"You can say nothing favourable of the first
Christians," he says, " except that they were
Christians. We find no * form nor comeliness * in
them; no intellectual accomplishments, no caution